Case Study — The Tonkin Gulf Resolution 


The framers of the United States Constitution divided the war-making power of the new republic between 
the executive and the legislative branches. While Article II names the president as commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces, in Article I the Congress is granted the power to declare war. In addition. Congress possesses the power to 
appropriate money. This so-called "power of the purse" ensures that Congress will play a significant role in de¬ 
termining defense spending in wartime. The last time that Congress was asked to formally declare war was 
December 1941, after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Since World War II, presidents have repeatedly ordered 
military action without requesting a formal declaration of war. Even the protracted war in Korea, which cost over 
53,000 American lives, was technically a "police action" conducted under the authority of the United Nations. 
This is not to suggest, however, that Congress has disapproved of the occasions in which the United States has 
sent military forces abroad. On the contrary, almost without exception large majorities of both Houses have strongly 
supported, at least initially, such presidential actions. The subject of this lesson is how the administration of Presi¬ 
dent Johnson obtained congressional authority for the growing U.S. involvement in Vietnam in 1964. 

Case Study — The Tonkin Gulf Resolution: The Plan 


As the 1964 presidential elections approached, 
President Johnson saw the need for a congressional 
resolution that would endorse the growing U.S. in¬ 
volvement in Vietnam. Such a resolution would 
strengthen the president's credibility abroad and give 
him increased flexibility. Johnson was also worried 
about Barry Goldwater, the Republican nominee for 
president, who had taken a tough stance in dealing 
with communism. Johnson hoped that lining up solid 
majorities of both Republicans and Democrats in Con¬ 
gress behind his Vietnam policies would take the sting 
out of Goldwater's criticisms. Accordingly, presiden¬ 
tial aides William Bundy and Walt Rostow drafted the 
following resolution in June 1964: 

"...Whereas the Communist regime in North Viet 
Nam, with the aid and support of the Communist regime 
in China, has systematically flouted its obligations under 
these [Geneva] accords and has engaged in aggression 
against the independence and territorial integrity of 
South Vietnam by carrying out a systematic plan for the 
subversion of the Government of South Viet Nam... 

"Whereas the United States has no territorial, mili¬ 
tary or political ambitions in Southeast Asia, but desires 
only that the peoples of South Viet Nam, Laos and Cam¬ 
bodia should be left in peace by their neighbors to work 
out their own destinies in their own way... 

"Whereas it is essential that the world fully un¬ 
derstand that the American people are united in their 
determination to take all steps that may be necessary 


to assist the peoples of South Viet Nam and Laos to 
maintain their independence and political 
independence....Be it resolved... 

"That the United States regards the preservation of 
the independence and integrity of the nations of South 
Viet Nam and Laos as vital to its national interest and to 
world peace....To this end, if the President determines the 
necessity thereof, the United States is prepared, upon the 
request of the Government of South Viet Nam or the 
Government of Laos, to use all measures, including the 
commitment of armed forces to assist that government 
in the defense of its independence and territorial integ¬ 
rity against aggression or subversion supported, 
controlled or directed from any Communist country..." 

Johnson did not want to appear rash. During the 
presidential campaign, he sought to portray Goldwater 
as trigger-happy and reckless. For that reason, the presi¬ 
dent decided to wait for further North Vietnamese 
provocation before sending his request to Congress. In 
the meantime, the Pentagon was instructed to prepare 
detailed plans for bombing North Vietnam. 

Questions for class discussion: 

1. Why did Johnson believe that bipartisan congressional 
support for his policies in Vietnam was so important? 

2. Does the government of a democracy have to oper¬ 
ate under a different set of rules from those of a 
dictatorship when formulating foreign policy? 
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Case Study — The Tonkin Gulf Resolution: The Request 


On the evening of August 4, the day of the con¬ 
troversial second "attack" on U.S. naval vessels in the 
Tonkin Gulf, President Johnson went on national tele¬ 
vision to announce that he had ordered reprisal 
bombing of North Vietnamese naval facilities and to 
declare that "repeated acts of violence against the 
armed forces of the United States must be met not only 
with alert defense, but with positive reply." The next 
day the following resolution was sent to Congress for 

"Whereas the naval units of the Communist re¬ 
gime in Vietnam, in violation of the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations and of international law, 
have deliberately and repeatedly attacked United 
States naval vessels lawfully present in international 
waters and have thereby created a serious threat to 
international peace; 

"Whereas these attacks are part of a deliberate 
and systematic campaign of aggression that the com¬ 
munist regime in North Vietnam has been waging 
against its neighbors and the nations joined with them 
in the collective defense of their freedom; 

"Whereas the United States is assisting the 
peoples of southeast Asia to protect their freedom and 
has no territorial, military or political ambitions in that 
area, but desires only that these peoples should be left 
in peace to work out their own destinies in their own 
way. Now therefore, be it 

"Resolved by the Senate and House of Represen¬ 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled that the Congress approves and supports 
the determination of the President, as Commander in 


Chief, to take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack against the forces of the United States and 
to prevent further aggression. 

"Sec. 2 The United States regards as vital to its 

of the international peace and security in southeast 
Asia. Consonant with the Constitution and the Charter 
of the United Nations and in accordance with its 
obligations under the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty, the United States is, therefore, as the 
President determines, to take all necessary steps, 
includingtheuseof armed force, to assist any member 
or protocol state [South Vietnam] of the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty requesting assistance in 
defense of its freedom. 

"Sec. 3 This resolution shall expire when the 
President shall determine that the peace and security 
of the area is reasonably assured by international con¬ 
ditions created by action of the United Nations or 
otherwise, except that it may be terminated earlier by 
concurrent resolution of the Congress." 

Questions for class discussion; 

1. Do the changes in wording from the draft of June 
appear to strengthen the hand of the President in di¬ 
recting U.S. policy in Vietnam? Explain by comparing 
specific phrases from the two documents. 

2. Sometime later, Johnson remarked to aides that this 
resolution was "like grandma's nightshirt—it covered 
everything." What did he mean by this? 
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